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FOREWORD 


N  otw  ith  standing  the  claim  s  of  som  e  in  the  U  nibed  States, 
European  affairs  continue  to  dom  in  ate  U  JS  .  foreign  policy  and 
strategic  thinking.  The  end  of  the  Cold  W  ar  has  not  seen  any 
blurring  of  the  focus  of  U  JS  .  officials  on  European  affairs. 
M  anaging  the  im  plications  of  the  break-up  of  the  Soviet  U  nion 
and  the  W  arsaw  P  act,  the  seem  ingly  never-ending  con  flirts  in  the 
Balkans,  encouraging  the  growth  of  W  estem  norm  s  and 
institutions  in  C  entraland  E  astern  E  urope,  and  expanding  and 
reform  ing  the  N  orth  Atlantic  A  liiance  are  just  scm  e  of  the  issues 
that  require  firm  and  consistent  U  JS  .  leadership . 

H  ow  the  U  nited  States  has,  and  should  continue,  to  dealw  ith 
these  issues  is  the  sub  pet  of  this  collective  effort.  In  addition  to 
assessing  past  and  present  challenges  to  U  JS  .  and  W  estem 
security  interests  and  obpetives  in  Europe,  the  authors  also 
analyze  the  strategies  and  policies  of  the  D  epartm  ent  ofD  efense 
in  this  crucial  region  of  the  world.  Recommendations  for 
consideration  by  officials  include  the  need  fora  lighter  leadership 
"touch "in  som  e  areas  and  for  stronger  encouragem  ent  in  others. 
H  ow  ever,  let  there  be  no  doubt  that  a  U  JS  .policy  tow  and  E  urope  of 
stasis  orbenign  neglect  should  be  re  pcted.TheU  nited  States  is  a 
E  uropean  pow  er  by  virtue  of  its  history,  current  com  m  itm  ents, 
and  strategic  and  political  exigencies.  Finding  the  most 
efficacious  m  eans  of  achieving  these  national  objectives,  while 
working  to  effect  a  'Europe  whole  and  free,"  is  the  daunting 
long-term  task  to  be  faced. 

The  Strategic  Studies  Institute  is  pleased  to  offerth  is  essay  as 
a  contribution  to  the  debate  on  the  future  direction  ofU  JS  .policy 
tow  ard  E  urope . 


DOUGLAS  C  .LOVELACE  ,  JR  . 
Interim  D  irector 
Strategic  Studies  Institute 
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EUROPEAN  SECURITY: 
WASHINGTON’S  SHAPING  STRATEGY 
IN  ACTION 


W  hether  the  already  close  links  between  the  United 
States  andEuropew  illdraw  tighter  In  the  21stoentury  Is  an 
open  question .  Indeed,  som  e  observers  argue  that  the 
relation  ship  m  ay  weaken  som  ew  hat  over  tin  e.1  But  no  one 
has  argued  persuasively  that  the  tran  s^A  tlan  tic  lin  k  w  illbe 
broken.  Anticipated  conditions,  moreover,  Indicate  that, 
w  hile  the  strength  of  the  relation  ship  m  ay  w  ax  and  w  ane, 
ties  will  rem  a  In  close.  Inform  ation-age  technologies  will 
entw  ine  U  JS  .  and  European  econom  les  m  ore  Inextricably 
than  In  the  past. D  e spite  increasing  extra -E  u ropean  ethnic 
diversity,  m  any  Am  ericans  w  111  still  trace  their  roots  to 
Europe,  and  Am  erican  culture  and  norms  will  remain 
predom  Inantly  E  unopean -based . 

In  the  security  arena, the  A  tlanticO  oean  long  ago  ceased 
to  provide  a  protective  m  oat.  N  o  longer  m  en tally  or 
physically  isolated,  events  In  Europe  aim  ost  im  m  ediately 
affect  the  U  nited  States.  Furtherm  ore,  the  U  nited  States 
also  has  learned  from  experience  that  rem  a  In  In  g  aloof  from 
European  security  Issues  or  m  erely  reacting  to  events  can 
be  extrem  ely  costly .  The  articulation  of  preventive  defense 
and  engagem  ent  strategies  In  the  last  few  years  augurs  for 
continued,  albeit  different,  close  cooperation  between  the 
U  nitedStates  an  dits  European  allfes, partners,  and  friends 
to  shape  the  tutu  re  security  environm  ent  to  their  m  utual 
benefit.2 

This  confluence  of  U  .S  .  and  European  econom  ic, 
cultural/  and  security  ties  ensures  that  the  continued 
security  and  stability  of  E  urope  w  111  rem  a  In  a  vital  U  JS  . 
national  Interest,  as  dem  onstrated  during  the  recent 
con  flirt  In  the  Yu  gosla  v  p  novin  ce  of  K  osovo .  T  h  Is  con  clu  sion 
should  not  be  surprising.  Successive  U  JS  .  adm  Inlstratlons 
have  rem  ained  consistently  engaged  In  European  security 
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affairs  for  six  decades.  M  ore  recent  adm  inistrations  have 
m  ade  engagem  ent  w  ith  E  urope  a  keystone  of  U  JS  .  policy.3 
Such  policies  can  be  expected  to  extend  and  deepen  into  the 
foture. 

This  m  onograph  offers  observations  on  how  the  U  nited 
States  can  positively  shape  the  European  security 
environm  entofthe  next  century  .It  first  outlines  a  preferred 
U  .S  .  vision  of  a  foture  Europe.  The  discussion  next 
identifies  potentialobstacies  to  that  goal,  and  then  assesses 
risks  to  U  JS  .national  interests  if  these  obstacles  cannot  be 
overcom  e.  Political/  econom  ic,  and  m  ilitary  initiatives  for 
achieving  the  U  JS  .vision  fora  foture  Europe  then  follow  .As 
part  of  the  m  ilitary  initiatives,  the  discussion  specifically 
assesses  the  current  Com  m  an derrin -Chief  (C  IN  C  )  U  JS  . 
European  Comm  and's  p  SEUCOM  )  Strategy  of  Readiness 
and  E  ngagem  ent.  C  on  elusions  and  reoom  m  endations  close 
the  m  onograph . 

DEFINING  EUROPE 

B  efore  outlining  a  foture  vision  of  E  urope,  developing  a 
common  understanding  of  what  constitutes  Europe  is 
important.  This  is  not  a  straightforward  proposition, 
how  ever,  as  even  Europeans  do  not  alw  ays  agree  on  what 
constitutes  the  'bom  m  on  European  house."4  W  ith  in  this 
m  on  ograph ,  w  e  defin  e  E  u  rope  b roadly  an  d  in  clu  sively :  from 
the  Atlantic  0  oean  to  the  U  ralM  oun tains,  from  the  A  retie 
Ocean  to  the  M  editerranean.  Black,  and  Caspian  Seas.5 
That  having  been  said,  discussion  of  Russia,  Belarus, 
Ukraine,  and  the  T ran scau casus  focuses  on  the  effects  of 
those  nations  on  the  overall  security  of  Europe. 

Arguing  where  the  dividing  lines  fellbetween  Central/ 
E  astern  ,N  orthem ,  S  outhem ,  and  W  estem  E  urope,  and  the 
clarity  of  those  lines  varies  considerably  depending  upon 
one's  nationality  or  worldview  .6  The  feet  that  m  any 
countries  fell  under  more  than  one  grouping  fejg.,  the 
Balkans,  the  Baltics,  Iberia,  and  Transcaucasia)  only 
com  plica tes  m  atters.  Rather  than  getting  bogged  down  in 
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debates  overw  ho  should  or  should  not  be  part  of  a  particular 
region ,  therefore,  our  definitions  w  lllbe  enoom  passing  and 
overlapping  .7 

A  FUTURE  VISION  OF  EUROPE 

As  the  British  state sm  an.  Lord  Palm  erston,  noted  150 
years  ago: ".  .  .  Interests  are  enduring  and  perpetual .  .  .  "8 
Thus,  the  underlying  durability  of  U  JS  .  national  Interests 
Identified  In  A  National  Security  Strategy  for  a  New  Century 
can  offer  Insights  Into  U  S  .national Interests  in  E  urope  20 
years  hence.9  European  stability  will  rem  ain  fbrem  ost  a 
vital  U  .S  .  national  Interest.10  This  Includes  continued 
stability  In  W  esbemf  Central/ and  Southern  E urope, as w  ell 
as  the  m  ore  difficult  obpctive  of  Increasing  govemm  ental 
and  econom  1c  stability  In  Southeastern  Europe,  Eastern 
Europe,  and  Transcaucasia.  Two  strategic  goals 
predom  In  ate. First,  to  assist  In  the  building  of  a  Europe  that 
Is  democratic,  prosperous  and  at  peace,  i.e.,  truly 
Integrated .  S  econd,  to  w  ork  w  1th  allies  and  partners  to  m  eet 
future  challenges  to  collective  interests  that  no  nation  can 
confront  alone.  Of  particular  Import  are  the  Newly 
Independent  States  (NTS)  of  Eastern  Europe,  where  the 
U  noted  States  has  vital  security  Interests.  Specifically,  the 
U  noted  Statesw  ishes Russia, U  kraine,and  the  otherN  IS  to 
evolve  peacefully  Into  dem  ocratic  m  arket  econom  ies  and 
becom  e  prosperously  Integrated  Into  the  w  orld  com  m  unity. 
This  also  Includes  dem  ocratic  and  econom  ic  reform  In  the 
N  IS ,  as  w  ell  as  the  other  m  aturing  dem  ocracies  In  C  entral 
and  Eastern  Europe,  that  will  contribute  to  continued 
Independence,  sovereignty,  and  terrltorlalln  tegrity  ofthese 
states. Them  eans by  which  the  U  nited  States m  eets  these 
challenges  Is  through  a  robust  and  reform  edN  A  TO  ,  thereby 
providing  "the  anchor  of  Am  erican  engagem  ent  In 
Europe."11 

M  aintaining  stability  In  Europe  does  not  connote, 
how  ever,  an  In  tent  to  sustain  the  existing  status  quo.  To  the 
contrary, theU  nited  States  seeks  con thued  transform  ation 
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of  Europe  that  increases  the  number  of  dem  ocrati c, 
m  arket-loased  eoonom  ies,  founded  on  the  ruie  of  iaw  and 
respect  for  hum  an  rights.12  Such  m  apr  changes  in  m  any 
fragile  states  can  generate  considerable  instability.  The 
United  States  seeks  to  dampen  instability  and  keep 
transitions  w  ithin  peaoefulbounds. 

E  xtending  these  interests  into  the  future,  w  e  propose  a 
desired  U  JS  .vision  of  a  future  Europe  20  years  hence  that 
includes: 

1)  A  politically  pluralistic  Europe  whole  and  free  and 
governed  by  the  rule  of  law  . 

2)  Individual  hum  an  rights  and  the  rights  of  ethnic 
m  in orities  protected  through  intern ationalnorm  s  and  rule 
of  law  . 

3)  The  free  m  ovem  ent  of  peoples,  ideas,  capital,  and 
goods. 

4)  Expanded  and  more  sophisticated  institutional 
m  echanism  s  to  prevent  conflict,  and,  ifconflict  should  arise, 
resolution  through  peaoefulm  eans. 

5)  Increased  eoonom  ic  liberalization  and  integration  of 
Europe  through,  inter  alia,  expansion  of  the  European 
U nion  (EU  ). 

6)  Expanded  European  role  and  responsibility  for 
leadership  in  European  security  m  atters. 

7)  Increased  military  integration  within  NATO  and 
participation  in  the  P  artnership  for  P  eaoe  program  {?  iP  ) . 

8)  Full  con  troland  accountability  ofm  a  teria  Is  from  the 
fern  er  Soviet  Union  and  prevention  of  proliferation  of 
w  eapons  ofm  ass  destruction  (AMD). 
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POTENTIAL  OBSTACLES  TO  THE  FUTURE 
VISION  OF  EUROPE 

To  shape  successfully  conditions  to  them  utualbenefitof 
theU  nited  States  and  Europe  first  requires  identifying  and 
overoom  ing  potential  obstacies  to  achieving  our  com  m  on 
vision .  In  this  m  anner,  the  U  nited  States,  in  conjunction 
with  its  European  allies,  partners,  and  friends  can  take 
active  steps  to  produce  desired  outcom  es  rather  than  sim  piy 
reacting  to  events  as  they  occur. This  aiso  shouid  be  a  m  ore 
effective  and  efficient,  m  eans  of  using  constrained  resources 
to  attain  m  utualgoais.  Potential  obstacies  to  the  vision  of 
the  future  Europe  fell  under  the  general  categories: 
eoonom  in,  political,  and  security  issues. 

Economic  Obstacles. 

W  ithin  the  economic  arena,  the  failure  of 
E  urope—  w  hether  as  a  w  hole  or  severalm  a  j^r  pow  ers—  to 
adjust  to  changing  econom  ic  conditions  poses  the  greatest 
potentialproblem  .F  or  E  uropean  U  nion  (E  U  )  countries  and 
the  rem  ainder  ofN  orthem,  W  estem,  and  CentralE  urope, 
this  could  result  from  a  ft  i  In  re  to  transition  to  what  the 
current  vernacular  describes  as  inform  ation -based 
eoonom  ies.Thisisnota  callfbr  wholesale  overturning  of  the 
existing  European  industrial  base.  That  portion  of  the 
econom  y  will  rem  ain  essential  for  prolonged  econom  ic 
health,  but  it  probably  should  not  continue  at  the  current 
scale  or  in  its  present  form  .G  reaterem  phasisw  illhavetobe 
placed  on  preparing  for  the  dem  ands  of  global 
com  petitiveness  by  m  aking  eoonom  ics  m  ore  flexible  and 
dynam  ic.13 

For  example,  if  European  national  and  pan-European 
eoonom  ies  are  to  rem  ain  com  petitive  on  a  globalscale,  they 
must  address  a  number  of  structural  issues.  These  will 
include  significant  changes  in  labor  law  s  and  em  ploym  ent 
practices,  especially  reducing  the  high  degrees  of  rigidity  in 
laborm  ark ets. This  w  illbe  particularly  true  in  France  and 
G  erm  any  which  m  ust  con  front  w  orkplace  reform  if  the  EU 
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collectively  is  to  be  aom  petitive  internationally.  The  close, 
indeed  som  etim  es  incestuous,  relation  ship  am  ongbusiness, 
iabor  unions,  churches,  and  political  parties  also  willhave 
to  be  loosened  if  E  uropeans  are  to  achieve  the  higher  levels 
of  productivity  necessary  to  compete  globally.  Relations 
am  ong  businesses,  banks,  and  govemm  ent  also  m  ust 
undergo  sim  ilar  reform  .  Increasingly  burdensom  e  social 
welfare  and  state  pension  system  s,  let  alone  intractable 
structuralunem  ploym  ent,  also  w  illhave  to  be  addressed .  If 
Europeans  cannot  address  these  critical  issues,  they  risk 
being  left  behind  globally,  at  best.  At  worst,  econom  ic 
stagnation  or  relative  decline  could  lead  to  dom  estic 
political  in  stability  in  som  e  key  countries  in  Europe.14 

The  emerging  democracies  in  Central,  Eastern, 
Southern,  and  Southeastern  Europe  w  illhave  to  com  plete 
the  transition  from  centrally  controlled  to  m  arket 
econom  ies.15  Thisw  illbe  a  difficult  transition  .M  any  ofthese 
countries  have  lim  ited,  if  any,  recent  experience  w  ith 
m  arket-loased  econom  ies,  and  have  great  difficulty  dealing 
w  ith  norm  aim  arket  cycles.16  Frequently,  they  lack  even 
rudim  entary  tax,  property,  or  business  law  s.  Banks  and 
credit  institutions  are  lim  ited  in  number,  and  often  are 
view  ed  w  ith  suspicion  .There  is  also  considerable  potential 
for  organized  crim  e  to  flourish  or  less  than  legitim  ate 
organizations  to  move  into  the  gaps  in  laws  and 
govemm  entalregulations.F  lnally,m  any  ofthese  countries 
will  have  to  shake  off  the  50  years  of  experience  with 
state-controlled,  centralized  planning  and  financing  and 
effect  policies  that  encourage  m  arket  forces  to  shape  the 
econom  icenvironm  ent. 

T  his  tran  sition  to  greater  relian  ce  on  the  private  m  arket 
place  w  illnotbe  easy  .M  any  countries  have  little  historical 
practice  w  ith  developed  m  arket  econom  ies,  and  som  e  have 
hardly  any  relevant  experience  at  all.17  This  lack  of 
experience  leaves  them  vulnerable  to  m  odern  day 
carpetbaggers,  to  corruption  within  government,  to  the 
potential  for  robber  barons  (a  la  the  U  JS  .experience  in  the 
late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries),  and  to  crim  inals  who 
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w  HI  exploit  gaps  in  Jegal  system  s  that  have  not  yet  fully 
m  atured.Thism  ay  require  am  ore  increm  entalapproach  to 
the  privatization  of  industry  and  transition  tom  arket-ioased 
econom  ics  than  som  e  outsiders  originally  m  ay  have 
believed  desirable.18  The  vuinerability  of  Europe's  new 
states  to  crim  inality  and  corruption  could,  in  som  e 
instances  (notably  Rom  ania  andBulgaria),beoom  e  a  threat 
to  their  internal  security,  especially  if  internal  crim  inality 
links  up  with  foreign  networks,  eq.,  the  Russian  M  afia's 
international  crim  e  links.19 

M  any  of  these  states  also  face  the  daunting  challenge  of 
m  oving  from  an  obsolescent,  if  not  antiquated,  industrial 
base  that  focused  for  over  five  decades  on  m  ilitary 
production  to  an  inform  ation  age  econom  y  that  can  com  pete 
in  the  global  m  arket  place.  They  must  do  all  this  while 
providing  levels  of  con  sum  er  goods  and  services  sufBcientto 
satisfy  their  populations,  while  coping  with  market 
fluctuations.  Under  the  best  of  circum  stances,  this 
transition  period  could  lead  to  short-ferm  econom  ic 
contraction  in  m  any  countries.20  If  not  handled  care  folly, 
severe  econom  ic  dislocation  could  occur,  leading  to 
considerable  political  backlash .  Faced  with  dashed 
expectations,  severely  reduced  buying  pow  er,bare  shelves, 
and  unem  ploym  ent,  m  any  publics  m  ay  long  for  return  to 
authoritarian  rule  and  controlled  econom  ies  that  once 
providedm  inim  um  levels  of  support  (food,  housing,  m  edical 
care,andpensions)  and  fbrtim  esw  hen  disparities  in  w  ealth 
and  treatment  were  not  as  well-known.  This  chimera, 
how  ever,w  ill  only  lead  to  farther  deterioration  in  econom  ic 
conditions. 

0  n  the  other  hand,  som  e  evolving  countries  and  societies 
m  ay  learn  from  past  successes  or  failures  to  take  the  best 
and  avoid  the  w  orst  of  the  transition .  They  m  ay  w  eather 
som  e  intense  short-ferm  pain  for  longterm  econom  ic 
payoff!1  If  they  can  m  ake  this  significant  leap,  they  m  ay  be 
able  to  m  ove  m  ore  directly  into  the  global  inform  ation -age 
econom  y. 
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Failure  to  incorporate  Russia  and  the  N  IS  into  the 
European  and  giobal  econom  ies  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
potentialeconom  ic  obstacie  to  realizing  the  proposed  vision 
ofEu  rope.  The  rern  ainder  of  Europe  and  the  U  nited  States 
can  try  to  fulfill  the  t w  in  requirem  ents  of  absorbing  goods 
fcom  these  countries  and  providing  investm  ent  capital/  but 
unfortunately  there  is  oniy  so m  uch  they  can  do.M  oreover, 
there  is  oniy  so  m  uch  expertise  and  capitalthese  countries 
can  effectively  absorb . 

This  w  iilbeno  easy  task  .Russia,  especially,  w  illhave  to 
revolutionize  itself  all  over  again  .  The  govemm  ent  m  ust 
enact  and  enforce  iaw  s  and  policies  that  foster  econom  ic 
growth  and  p  rotect  property.  It  w  illhave  to  dem  ilitarize  the 
econom  y  and  aiiow  prices  and  vaiues  to  seek  their  natural 
ieveis.  Support  for  public  sector  investm  ent  w  illbe  key,  as 
will  the  creation  of  a  iair,  equitable,  and  enforceable  tax 
system  that  supports  public  and  private  sector  goals. 
Support  for  private  enterprise  w  illhave  to  be  greater  than 
heretofore  has  been  the  case. This  especially  m  ay  be  true  of 
agriculture  and  land  ow  nership  .Last,butnot  least,  Russia 
m  ust  foster  an  econom  ic  clim  ate  thatprovides  an  incentive 
for  foreign  investm  ent. 

W  estem  initiatives  w  ill  necessarily  depend  on  Russian 
policies  and  their  im  plem  entation  .But  even  before  Russia 
m  akes  these  decisive  transform  ations,  there  are  m  a  jor 
opportunities  for  successfialpublic  and  private  program  s  in 
Russia.  For  example,  U  .S  .,  European,  and  Russian 
initiatives  need  to  con  front  Russia's  ecological  and  public 
health  crises. This  w  ould  include  Ion gberm  initiatives,  such 
as  building  hospitals,  training  m  edical  personnel/  and 
providing  m  odem  diagnostic  and  treatm  ent  equipm  ent. 
But,  it  also  could  include  rudimentary,  but  important 
short-berm  program  s:  famishing  disposable  hypoderm  ic 
needles,  offering  vaccines  and  m  edicines,  ensuring  clean 
water  for  hospitals,  and  preventing  malnutrition.  Such 
program  s  not  only  can  w  in  enorm  ous  public  support,  they 
can  help  prevent  or  m  itigate  future  health  crises.  There  is 


no  reason  why  these  and  other  initiatives  cannot  be 
undertaken  now  . 

Beyond  economic  conditions  in  Russia  and  the  NTS, 
three  addition  a  land  interrelated  issues  stand  in  the  w  ay  of 
realizing  the  desired  E  uropean  econom  ic  end  state :  chronic 
un/anderem  ploym  ent,  bloated  state  w  elfare  systems 
(coupled  with  declining  populations  in  some  cases),  and 
im  m  igration .  These  problem  s  are  due  largely  to  the  fiscal 
costs  inherent  in  the  deeply  ingrained  social  welfare 
m  indset  and  bureaucracy  w  ithin  m  any  European  states, 
especially  expectations  of  "cradle  to  grave"  state  support. 
Anticipated  im  m  igration  trends  w  illonly  farther  challenge 
m  any  already  stressed  social  w  elfare  system  s.  M  oreover, 
because  publics  often  view  new  com  ers,  refugees  or  ethnic 
m  inorities  as  the  source  ofm  uch  unem  ploym  ent  and  strain 
on  social  w  elfare  system  s,  this  m  ay  create  or  exacerbate 
ethnic,  cultural/  or  religious  anim  osities  in  m  any  societies. 

The  U  nifed  States  m  ay  be  able  to  offer  only  lim  ited 
assistance  in  these  m  atters.  In  m  ost countries,  these  issues 
are  entangled  w  ith  internal  political  issues,  and  any  U  JS  . 
influence  is  likely  to  be  lim  ited.  Indeed,  m  ost  nations  are 
likely  to  view  U  JS  . actions  as  interference  in  their  sovereign 
affairs.  The  best  the  U  nited  States  can  do  is  to  serve  as  an 
exam  pie  of  how  econom  ic  progress  through  m  arket 
econom  ics  eventually  offers  a  w  ay  out  of  such  dilem  m  as, 
occasionally  offer  govemm  ent  funds,  and,  if  asked,  provide 
advice.  The  U  JS  .  G  ovemm  ent  also  could  encourage  private 
investm  entw  hich  m  ay  appear  less  intrusive  and,  therefore, 
m  ore  acceptable.  M  oreover,  the  dem  ands  of  the 
m  arketplace  and  profit  m  otives  m  ay  m  ake  private 
investm  entm  ore  effective  over  the  longer  terra  . 

Although  nem  ote,  one  cannot  ignore  the  potential fer  a 
EU  -U  JS  .trade  w  ar  that  could  sidetrack  the  preferred  vision 
of  a  future  Europe.  Such  an  outoom  e  would  require  a  series 
of  blunders  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but  U  JS  .  and 
European  leaders  cannot  afford  to  dism  iss  such  a 
possibility.  The  perception  of  fewer  and  less  important 
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m  utualeoonom  i c  interests,  failed  or  significantly  deiayed 
European  eoonom  ic  integration,  contraction  of  eoonom  ies 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  an  oil  crisis  w  ith  E  urope  and 
the  United  States  on  opposite  sides  (especially  in 
conjunction  with  other  economic  declines),  or  intense 
com  petition  for  inform  ation-age  m  arkets  couid  iead  to  a 
trade  war.""  U  ndoubtediy,  oooier  heads  wouid  uitirn  ateiy 
prevail*  but  dam  age  couid  be  extensive,  hindering  the 
attainm  ent  of  desired  outcom  es  for  Europe. 

Political  Hurdles. 

The  greatest  politicalhurdies  to  achieving  our  vision  of 
the  future  E  urope  stem  from  the  reversal  of  representative 
government  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  fepr.,  as  has 
happened  in  B  eiarus).Them  ost  obvious  case  is  Russia, but 
U  kraine  follow  s  in  close  order.  M  oderatersized  states  like 
Bulgaria  and  Romania  also  could  hinder  European 
integration  if  their  countries  reverted  to  authoritarian  rule . 
As  the  ongoing  conflicts  in  the  Balkans  demonstrate, 
authoritarian  regim  es  in  even  sm  all  countries  can 
adversely  influence  the  entire  European  security  dim  ate. 
Should  this  occur  in  Centralor  Southeastern  Europe  (ejg., 
Czech  Republic  or  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria  or  Rom  ania, 
respectively),  the  shock  waves  would  reverberate 
throughout  m  ost  of  the  C  on  tin  ent.23 

Anotherpotentialpoliticalproblem  concerns  the  erosion 
of  state  sovereignty,  which  could  emerge  from  several 
causes.  M  ultinational  organizations,  such  as  the  EU  , 
NATO,  and  the  0  rganization  for  Security  and  C  ooperation 
in  Europe  OSCE)  could  take  on  aspects  oftraditionalstate 
responsibilities  for  eoonom  ics,  politicalrep resen tation,  and 
security  .C  on  com  itant]y,the  rise  of  regionalorganizations, 
particularly  econom  ic  or  trade  groups,  could  farther 
undem  ine  the  power  of  the  state.24  Thus,  in  pursuing 
increased  integration ,  the  U  nited  States  and  its  European 
partnersm  ust tread  the  fine  linebetw  een  yieldingtoom  uch 
or  too  little  pow  er  to  these  organizations. 
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Reductions  in  state  sovereignty  do  not  neoessariJy  Jead 
to  adverse  consequences.  Regional  trade  partners, 
consortia,  and  com  piem  entary  business  organizations  can 
w  ork  to  the  advantage  ofthe  region alorganizations  and  the 
countries  involved.  The  danger  is  that  regional  groupings 
couid  underm  ine  state  unity  leading  to  dissolution  of 
current  states!5  Again,  this  is  not  deleterious  in  and  of 
itself .  T  he  devolution  of  state  authority  oou  Id  be  m  an  aged  to 
avoid  adverse  outcom  es,  even  to  prom  ote  econom  ic  grow  th . 
B  ut  it  is  a  delicate  process,  especially  ensuring  that  it  does 
not  lead  to  political  instability  or  a  security  vacuum  . 

A  rise  in  nationalism  or  ethnic  separatism  also  could 
inhibit  the  politicalportions  ofthe  desired  end  state.  Such 
issues  continue  to  hold  considerable  appeal,  especially  in 
Eastern  and  Southern  Europe  where  young  democracies 
m  ay  not  yet  possess  the  m  aturity  to  weather  severe 
econom  ic  or  political  stress.  E  ven  w  ithin  w  ell-established 
democracies  in  W  estem  and  Central  Europe,  there  are 
sizable  nationalist  or  ethnically  driven  parties  that  have 
exerted  considerable  influence  in  recent  elections/6  A 
severe  economic  downturn  could  farther  increase  the 
influence  of  such  groups. 

Erosion  ofthe  key  Franco-German  relationship  also 
could  upset  European  political  integration.  This  special 
association  w  as  the  catalyst  and  has  been  the  glue  that  has 
-facilitated  much  ofW  est  Europe's  su  messfil  political  and 
econom  ic  integration  l7  A  substantial  lessening  of  these 
bonds  could  fracture  the  consensus  that  has  driven 
ever-increasing  pan-European  integration.28  Such  an 
erosion  could  occur  in  two  general  ways.  Over  tim  e,  the 
Germ  ans  and  the  French  (orotherEuropeans)m  ay  perceive 
that  conditions  have  improved  to  the  point  that  the 
relation  ship  no  Ion  ger  holds  the  sam  elevelofim  portanoe.In 
this  case,  there  w  ould  be  little  cause  fer  alarm  ,  as  a  unified 
G  erm  any  w  ould  be  firm  ly  anchored  into  European  political, 
econom  ic,  and  security  institutions. 
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Another  potential  pitfall  concerns  who  wiil  Jead  this 
partnership  and  how  that  ieadership  wiilbe  exerted.  For 
the  last  50  years,  G  erm  any  has  deferred  not  oniy  to  France 
but  to  m  ost  of  its  transatlantic  partners.  Recovery  of  fail 
German  sovereignty,  coup  Jed  with  Germany's  economic 
pow  er  and  the  passing  of  the  torch  to  the  post-W  oridW  arH 
generation  of  political  Jeaders,  m  ay  result  in  greater 
German  assertiveness  in  fereign  affairs.29  This  does  not 
argue  that  G  erm  any  w  ill  be  Jess  cooperative,  but  the 
reJationship  w  iilbe  different  than  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
and  France  and  the  rem  ainder  of  Europe  w  HL  have  to 
a ccom  m  odate  them  selves  to  these  new  conditions. 

M  ore  om  inous  w  ou  Jd  be  C  entraland  E  astern  E  uropean 
issues  drawing  German  attention  and  aspirations  away 
from  W  estem  and  Central  European  institutions.  This 
rouJd  stem  from  a  collapse  within  Russia,  ethnic  conflict 
within  U  kraineortheBaJticstates,  or  an  eoonom  iccoJJapse 
that  overwheJm  s  Central  European  institutions.  Jh  such 
cases,  the  United  States  and  other  European  allies  and 
partners  w  ouJd  have  to  take  steps  to  ensure  that  G  erm  any 
rem  ained  firm  Jy  tied  to  the  E  U  and  NATO  .Such  an  adverse 
outcome  is  unlikely,  however.  The  Franco-German 
reJationship  has  endured  despite  perennial  rontretem  ps 
and  crises.  At  this  point,  it  appears  to  be  functioning,  in  feet 
as  strongJy  as  during  the  1980s.The  intenthere  sim  pJy  is  to 
acknowJedge  that  Jess  than  optim  istic  outcomes  are 
possibJe,  and  to  ensure  that  such  possibilities  are  fectored 
into  efforts  to  shape  the  feture  security  environm  ent. 

Security  Obstacles. 

A  broad  range  of  security  issues  oou  Jd  hinder  achieving 
the  overarching  goaJs  of  peaceful  European  integration. 
Conflict  within  the  Balkans  is  one  obvious  hurdie. 
Long-standing  G  reek -Turkish  tensions  over  a  wide 
spectrum  ofissues  oouid  seriousJy  disrupt  the  entire  future 
E  uropean  security  environm  ent.J°  A  w  ide  range  ofpotential 
trouble  spots  along  the  M  editerranean  due  to  cultural. 
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eoonom  ic,andreligiousdifferences;possibilityofnorthw  ard 
migration;  proliferation  of  sophisticated  conventional 
weapons  and  W  M  D  ,  as  well  as  the  m  eans  to  deliver 
them  —  especially ,  ballistic  and  cruise  m  issiles)  could 
overturn  a  peaceful  E uropean  security  environment. 
C  ontinuing  conflict  in  the  T  ran scau casus  region  already  is 
troubiesom  e  and  tensions  over  control  of  oil  in  the  region 
couid  exacerbate  pressures,  fedividualy,  each  issue  couid 
gen  erate  con  siderab  ie  repercu  ssion  s ;  colfecdveiy  th  ey  cou  Id 
have  devastating  effects  on  E  uropean  stability  .The  U  nited 
States  m  ust  w  ork  w  ith  its  E  uropean  allies,  partners,  and 
friends  to  preclude  such  a  detrim  ental confluence. 

The  road  to  a  Common  Security  and  Foreign  Policy 
CSFP)  and  the  European  Security  and  Defense  Identity 
(E  SD  I)  contains  a  num  ber  ofpotentialpotholes.O  n  the  one 
hand,  Europeans  could  fell  to  create  the  necessary 
consensus  to  fcrge  and  sustain  a  CSFP  .31  Presently,  fer 
example,  many  European  states  are  preoccupied  with 
internal  eoonom  ic  and  politicalissues.  This  could  result  in 
differing  perceptions  of  threats,  with  the  potential  fer 
divisive  debates  over  whether  a  CSFP  is  needed.  Even 
should  a  C  SFP  em  erge,  considerable  interpretation  over  its 
implementation  might  occur.  Again,  differing  threat 
perceptions  could  lead  to  dissonance  over  security 
burden  sharing.  Such  outoom  es  could  lead  to  national  or 
regional  rifts.  Under  worst-case  conditions  feg.,  severe 
eoonom  ic  or  political  setbacks),  this  m  ighteven  precipitate 
the  renationalization  of  defense  structures  by  som  e 
countries.  One  should  recall  that  the  integration  of 
European  defense  forces  within  NATO  has  had  the 
im  portant  result  of  acting  as  an  effective  confidence- and 
secu rityfeu ildin g  measure,  ie.,  providing  reassurance  of 
benign  national  m  ilitary  intentions.  Obviously,  where 
renationalization  might  occur  would  make  considerable 
differences,  but  the  consequences  could  be  significant. 

A  strong,  cohesive  CSFP  and  ESDI  also  could  have 
consequences  that  w  ould  require  carefulm  anagem  ent.The 
United  States  might  reduce  its  presence  in  Europe,  fer 
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exam  pie.  W  hile  this  outcom  e  is  not  inherently  detrim  ental 
to  U  JS  .  national  interests,  the  U  nited  States  and  Europe 
w  ill  have  to  m  anage  carefully  the  level  of  U  JS  .  residual 
presence,  as  well  as  reexamine  current  stationing 
arrangem  ents  (lb v perm  anently  shifting  U  JS  .Ann  y  forces 
horn  Germ  any  to  the  Balkans?)  to  preclude  a  European 
perception  that  the  United  States  no  longer  jjdges  its 
interests  in  Europe  as  being  vital.  Sim  ilarly,  U  JS  .  leaders 
must  ensure  that  reduced  presence  does  not  lead  to 
disengagement  from  Europe,  or  some  form  of  neo¬ 
isolationism  . 

A  robust  ESD  I  m  ight  have  a  number  of  additional 
consequences.  Calling  upon  Europeans  to  becom  e  greater 
partners  also  m  eans  that  the  U  nited  States  m  ust  accept 
Europe's  larger  decisionmaking  role  in  the  partnership. 
Therem  aybetim  eswhen  itw  ouldbe  jjdiciousoftheU  nited 
States  to  tern  per  the  predom  in  ant  leadership  role  that  it 
practiced  during  the  C  old  W  ar. Con  com  itan  tly,  this  also  w  ill 
require  E  uropeans  to  assum  e  greater  responsibilities  than 
they  have  been  w  filing  to  take  on  in  the  past. 

Shared  leadership  also  w  ill  com  plicate  consensus 
developm  ent.  The  U  nited  States  frequently  arrives  at  its 
internal  decisions  through  the  long,  convoluted,  and 
arduous  inter-agency  process.  0  ther  govern m  ents  develop 
their  own  policies  using  sim  ilar  m  echanism  s,  as  vividly 
dem  onstrated  during  the  buildup  to  the  K  osovo  conflict.  It 
is  unrealistic  to  expect  allies  and  partners  to  react  m  ore 
quickly  than  can  the  U  nited  States.  This  w  ill  require  som  e 
adjjstm  ent,attim  es  considerable,  to  the  U  JS  .penchantfbr 
deciding  first  and  seeking  consensus  later.  As  seen  during 
theN  ATO  response  to  the  crisis  in  the  Balkans  in  the  early 
1990s,  difficulties  in  forging  consensus  prolong  decision - 
m  aking,  especially  w  hen  there  m  ay  be  disagreem  ent  over 
interests,  objectives,  and  the  w  ays  and  m  eans  to  achieve 
them  .  This  does  not  argue  against  the  United  States 
encouraging  a  strong  European  defense  pillar;  it  simply 
means  that  the  United  States  will  have  to  adapt  its 
leadership  m  ethods  to  aocom  m  odate  change. 
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Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  the  proliferation  of  W  M  D 
could  considerably  upset  the  European  security 
environment.  W  hile  proliferation  within  Europe 
undoubtedly  would  be  highly  detrimental,  current 
conditions  argue  against  such  an  outcome.  That  having 
been  said, Russia  and  otherN  IS  stateshavem  any  scientists 
with  great  expertise  in  W  M  D  who  are  inadequateiy 
em  pioyed  and  oouid  be  a  source  of  expertise  ibr  a  nation 
em  barked  upon  a  W  M  D  program  ,  as  a  result  of  resurgent 
nationalism  and  denationalization  of  defense,  for 
instance.32 

The  deveiopm  entofW  M  D  outside  ofEu  rope,  but  which 
couid  be  used  in  Europe  or  against  European  interests, 
however,  is  a  cause  ibr  alarm  .  A  number  of  nations  on 
E  u  rope's  periphery  m  ay  have  nascent  W  M  D  program  s  and 
m  aybew  orking  on  the  sophisticatedm  eans  to  deliver  them  . 
Additionalstates  couid  acquire  such  capabilities  w  ith in  the 
next  20  years.33  M  oreover,  technological  advances  aim  ost 
certainly  will  perm  it  nations  currently  out  of  range  of 
effective  delivery  to  perfect  adequate  m  eans  fcr  reaching 
European  targets.  Such  conditions  undoubtedly  would 
influence  security  matters  in  Europe,  and  affect  U  JS  . 
nationalinterests . 

N  or  is  it  necessary  fer  states  or  groups  to  develop  a 
w  eapons-grade  device  and  delivery  system  .  Attaching 
chem  icalornuclearm  aterialstoa  sim  plecarbom  bw  ouldbe 
su  fBcien t to  cau  se  con  siderable  sh ort-term  phy sical,  as  w  ell 
as  significant  longer-term  casualties.  The  trem  endous 
potential  fer  cascading  effects  of  W  M  D  on  econom  ic  and 
political  conditions  is  obvious.  Increased  efforts  to  support 
nonproliferation  ofW  M  D  ,  and  to  safeguard  existing  nuclear 
m  aterials,  therefore,  should  be  a  m  atter  of  high  priority. 

REDUCING  RISKS  TO  U.S.  NATIONAL  INTERESTS 

If  the  U  nited  States  and  Europe  in  partnership  cannot 
overcom  e  these  obstacles,  prospects  are  dim  for  achieving 
our  preferred  vision  of  a  foture  Europe.  W  e  propose  a 
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number  of  political,  econom  ic,  and  security  initiatives, 
therefore,  to  help  turn  our  proposed  vision  into  reality  .W  e 
do  not  present  these  policy  options  as  stark  choices: 
im  plem  ent  these  initiatives  or  face  failure.  N  o  one  can 
forecast  the  outcom  es  w  ith  a  high  degree  of  detail.  Indeed, 
even  if  all  initiatives  w  ere  partially  or  folly  im  plem  ented, 
circum  stances  could  lead  to  outcom  es  detrim  entalto  U  JS  . 
n  ation  alin  terests  .0  urthrustisthat  th  ese  in  itiatives  offer  a 
reasonable  opportunity  for  success. The  analysispoints  out 
the  possible  (and  in  som  e  instances,  w  orst  case)  outcom  es 
that  the  U  nited  States  seeks  to  avoid  by  taking  active  steps 
now  to  shape  the  future  E  uropean  security  environm  ent  to 
the  m  utualbenefit  of  Europe  and  the  U  nited  States. 

Political  Initiatives. 

Perhaps  the  m  ost  significant  political  initiative  has 
m  ore  to  do  with  the  U  nited  States  than  it  does  with  Europe 
per  se .  A  s  indicated  earlier,  the  U  n ited  S  tabes  m  ay  have  to 
adopt  a  new  leadership  style  for  dealing  w  ith  its  E  uropean 
counterparts.Thisw  illbem  ost  apparent  w  ith  in  NATO  ,but 
w  illextend  to  other  arenas  as  w  ell.  T  he  U  n ited  S  tabes  m  u st 
exam  inew  hether  it  routinely  w  ill  seek  to  build  consensus  or 
generally  w  ill  rely  on  unilateral  action .  It  m  ust  exam  ine 
whether  it  seeks  to  rem  a  in  primus  or  is  m  ore  w  illing  to 
share  greater  power  in  decisionmaking.  Obviously,  the 
ultim  ate  outcom  e  w  ill  depend  heavily  on  how  m  uch 
responsibility  Europeans  are  w  illing  to  assum  e,  and  how 
consensus  builds  w  ith  in  E  urope  for  C  SFP  ,  E  SD  I,  and  E  U 
political  integration .  An  im  portant  indicator  of  "E  u rope's" 
ability  to  assum  esuch  a  position  willbehow  these  countries 
accept  the  lessons  of  the  Kosovo  conflict  in  m  odemizing 
their  m  ilitaries  to  enable  them  to  have  the  necessary 
capabilities  to  project  and  sustain  military  power, 
independent  of  U  J3  .  assistance.34  But,  the  decisive  fector 
w  ill  depend  upon  the  role  that  the  U  nited  States  sees  for 
itself  in  Europe,  and  how  it  fulfills  its  vision  of  a  future 
Europe.  There  w  ill  be  growing  pains  in  this  new 
relationship,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  But,  if  Europe  is 
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to  be  a  greater  partner—  not  sin  ply  in  Europe,  but  in 
support  of  m  utual  interests  around  the  giobe—  then  the 
U  nited  States  at  som  e  point  w  ill  have  to  relinquish  som  e 
pow  er. 

In  som  e  cases,  the  U  nited  States  m  ay  have  to  pressure 
reluctant  Europe  to  assume  that  power  and  the 
responsibility  that  goes  w  ith  it.Thism  ay  be  especialiy  true 
fbr  regions  outside  of  Europe.35  But,  as  the  w  orid  econom  y 
beoom  es  m  ore  interdependent,  European  businesses  and 
govemm  ents  w  ill  find  that  stability  in  key  regions  w  illbe 
key  to  continued  econom  ichealth  in  Europe. Thism  ay  well 
bring  about  a  greater  convergence  of  U  JS  .  and  European 
interests  in  prom  oting  stability  around  the  globe. 

At  the  sam  e  tim  e,  Europeans  m  ust  wean  them  selves 
from  overdepen  den  ce  upon  the  United  States  and  take 
greater  responsibility  fbr  the  course  of  events  in  Europe. 
Thisw  illrequ  ire  building  European  consensuson  long4:eim 
structures  and  policies  feq.,  C  SFP  ,  E  SD  I),  as  w  ell  as  the 
ability  to  reach  agreem  entduring  short-term  crises  w  ith  out 
relying  on  the  U  nited  States  to  be  the  ultim  ate  arbiter  of 
E  u ropean  squ abbles  1 6  E  qu ally ,  th  is  w  ill  requ ire  E  u  ropean 
nations  to  reconcile  national  interests  to  solve  largely 
European  problems  (e.g.,  violence  in  the  Balkans, 
G  reek  ^Turkish  issues,  or  conflicts  in  Transcaucasia).  This 
also  w  ill  requ  ire  the  U  nited  States  to  exercise  patience  and 
allow  E  urope  the  tim  e  necessary  to  fbrge  such  consensus. 

In  this  regard,  the  United  States  should  continue 
support  fbr  the  evolving  European  C  SFP  .  W  hile  this  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  increased  political  and  econom  ic 
integration^  C  SFP  alsow  ould  sim  plify  (theoretically)  U  JS  . 
dealings  with  Europe.  Because  of  the  diverse  national 
interests  w  ithin  the  E  U  ,  m  uch  less  w  ithin  E  urope  as  a 
w  hole,  the  developm  ent  of  such  a  policy  is  likely  to  proceed 
with  fits  and  starts,  will  frustrate  Europeans,  and, 
occasionally,  aggravate  the  U  nited  States  w  hich  w  illw  ant 
to  dealw  ith  a  m  ore  cohesive  partner.  At  the  sam  e  tim  e,  the 
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United  States  must  understand  that  a  CSFP  may  not 
aiw  ays  coincide  w  ith  U  JS  .policy. 

Less  contentious  is  continued  U  S  .  support  for  farther 
political/  as  well  as  econom  ic,  evolution  of  the  EU  .  This 
includes  increased  integration,  as  well  as  support  for 
farther  enlargem  ent.  The  E  U  m  ust  ensure,  how  ever,  that 
m  em  bership  is  available  to  all  that  qualify.  To  create  a 
E urope, united  and  whole,  the  EU  w  illhave  to  ensure  that 
the  door  to  the  'bom  m  on  E  uropean  horn  e"  rem  ains  open  to 
all  that  qualify.  The  U  nited  States  m  ust  encourage  such 
openness,  and,  when  necessary,  coax  the  EU  to  ensure 
opportunities  for  accession . 

Support  for  individual  hum  an  rights  should  rem  ain  a 
key  pillar  of  a  fiatu  re  vision  ofEurope.Statesem  erging  from 
decades,  even  centuries,  of  authoritarian  rule  m  ay  not  yet 
have  grasped  fully  the  principle  that  safeguarding 
individualhum  an  rights  is  a  fiandam  entalresponsibility  of 
dem  ocratic  governm  ents.  M  onitoring  hum  an  rights, 
providing  econom  ic  and  political  new  ards  and  incentives, 
and,  ifnecessary, punishing  hum  an  rights  abusesm  ustbea 
pintU  JS  .-European  responsibility  and  a  high  priority. For 
the  m  om  ent,  the  U  nited  States  should  support  efforts  to 
give  the  Council  of  Europe  m  ore  teeth  in  dealing  with 
hum  an  rights  issues  w  ith  in  its  m  em  ber  states. 

Sim  ilarly,m  in  ority  rights  m  ustbe  protected  if there  is  to 
be  long-term  stability  and  security  in  E  urope  .A  Jthough  the 
Balkans  and  the  T  ran  scau  casus  are  the  current  hot  spots, 
other  regions  of  Europe  are  not  immune  from  these 
debilitating  crises.37  M  igration,  econom  ic  dislocation,  and 
unem  ploym  ent  often tim  es  are  perceived  through  a 
m  aprity^n  in  ority  lens  that  all  too  frequently  generates 
anim  osity  that  spills  over  into  violence.  In  m  any  E  uropean 
countries,  this  w  illbe  an  extrem  eiy  sensitive, even  divisive, 
issue.  Som  e  states  w  ill  view  outside  concern  for  m  in  ority 
rights  as  unnecessary  and  unw  anted  interference  in  their 
internal  affairs.  Other  European  states  m  ay  hesitate  to 
criticize  or  counteract  m  in  ority  discrim  ination  in  other 
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countries  out  of  fear  of  stirring  ethnic  unrest  w  ithin  their 
own  borders.  U  JS  .  and  European  govemm  ents,  however, 
m  ust  respond  quickly  and  vigorously  to  any  abuses.  If  not, 
they  risk  highly  destabilizing  ethnic  conflicts. 

Lastly,  the  U  nited  States,  w  ithin  the  OSCE  fram  ew  ork, 
should  energize  ailaspectsoftheH  elsinkiFinalActofl975 . 
Successes  within  the  so-called  "security  basket"  are 
wellknownl8  That  success  m  ay  allow  the  OSCE  and  its 
constituents  to  devote  m  ore  tim  e,  effort,  and  resources  to 
the  other  tw  o  'baskets":  hum  an  rights  and  cooperation  in 
econom  ics,  science  and  technology  and  the  environm  ent.39 
This  w  111  not  require  new  initiatives,  necessarily,  but  the 
U  nited  States  could  use  the  0  SC E  ferum  to  focus  attention 
on  key  polit±^l  initiatives  that  support  desired  U  JS  .  goals 
for  Europe. 

Economic  Initiatives. 

W  hiletheU  nited  States  also  should  pursue  initiatives  in 
the  econom  ic  arena,  m  ost  of  the  im  petus  for  these  efforts 
w  illhave  to  com  e  from  w  ithin  Europe.  Sim  ilar  to  political 
efforts, m  uch  of  the  econom  lew  ork  w  illoccurw  ithin  theEU 
or  will  result  from  EU  efforts.  U  .S  .  support  for  EU 
enlargem  ent  w  ill  contribute  to  the  econom  ic  w  ell-being  of 
Europe,  as  a  whole,  w  ith  consequent  effects  on  the  global 
and  U  JS  .econom  ies. 

The  United  States  also  should  continue  to  assist  in 
reform  ing  and  fecilitating  the  integration  of  the  Russian 
and  U  krainian  and  European  econom  ies.H  ere,  the  U  nited 
States  can  lend  direct  assistance  to  Russia  by  assisting  in 
the  developm  ent  of  basic  property  and  fiscal  law  .  In 
conjunction  with  EU  expertise,  U  .S  .,  Russian,  and 
U  krainian  interlocutors  can  ensure  legalcom  patibility  w  ith 
EU  regulations,  national  law  s,  and  international  law  to 
shape  an  environm  ent  that  supports  prolonged  econom  ic 
developm  ent.  These  sam  e  groups  could  help  develop  legal 
procedures  and  organizations  to  com  batcrim  inalacti/ity  in 
the  econom  ic  arena.  C  on  tin  gent  upon  the  success  of  these 
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initiatives,  the  U  nited  States  couid  offer  additional  capital 
investm  ent  in  Russia  and  U  kraine  that  supports 
integration  efforts.  This  aiso  wouid  be  contingent  upon 
greater  confidence  that  such  funds  w  ouid  not  fell  into  the 
hands  of  corrupt  or  crim  inaleiem  ents. 

Some  may  argue  that,  given  the  current  state  of 
econom  ic reform  in  Russia  andU  kraine,  there  are  no  sound 
policies  to  new  and  and  that  the  U  nited  States  has  done  ail 
that  it  can.  There  may  be  merit  to  this  conclusion.40 
H  ow  ever,  the  stakes  are  sim  piy  too  high  to  Jet  m  atters  run 
their  course.  The  U  nited  States,  in  conjunction  w  ith  m  a  jDr 
E  uropean  econom  ic  pow  ers,  w  iilhave  to  undertake  efforts 
to  develop  an  economic  climate  within  Russia  that  is 
capable  of  at  least  m  inim  al  integration  with  Europe. 
W  ith  out  such  integration,  Russia,  and  perhaps  Ukraine, 
could  slip  into  econom  ic  chaos  that  w  ould  have  grave 
repercussions  for  E  urope  and  beyond . 

W  hile  assisting  the  Russian  andU  krainian  econom  iesis 
a  top  priority,  the  U  nited  States  also  m  ust provide  support 
to  the  other  N  IS  ,asw  ellasem  ergingdem  ocracies  in  C  entral 
and  Eastern  E  urope.  W  hile  support  need  not  necessarily  be 
on  a  scale  equalto  the  twom  a  j^r  pow  ers,  relatively  lim  ited 
investm  entcould  result  in  significant  econom  ic  and  political 
pay-offs.  This  could  be  done  unilaterally,  but  preferably 
should  be  acoom  plished  in  con  junction  with  our  European 
allies  and  partners.  At  the  very  least,  the  U  nited  States 
should  support  International  M  onetary  Fund  QM  F)  and 
W  orld  Bank  efforts  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  This 
m  ay  require  the  U  nited  States  to  increase  its  contributions 
both  relatively  and  absolutely)  to  achieve  the  desired  ends. 
Thism  ay  be  a  d  i  fficu  It  seJlto  som  eelem  entsofC  ongressand 
the  U  JS  .  public,  but  it  is  a  short-berm  investm  ent  w  ith 
considerable  potential  fer  Ion  gberm  gain.41 

The  U  nited  States  also  should  consider  incentives  that 
continue  to  encourage  greater  private  investm  ent  in  these 
nations,asw  ellastheirneighbors.Thiscouldbein  the  form 
of  tax  credits,  subsidies  or  partial  loan  guarantees.  Again, 
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the  purpose  behind  such  initiatives  w  ouid  be  to  expioit  the 
energy  and  discipline  of  the  m  arketpJaoe,  vice  statist, 
p  ra  ctioes .  F  or  in  stan  oe ,  Ja  rge Jy  th  rou  gh  p  rivate  in  vestm  en  t, 
the  U  nited  States  m  ay  be  abie  to  directiy  assist  in  the 
deveiopm  ent  of  C  aspian  and  Central  Asian  oil  reserves. 
T  h  is  oou  id  h  ave  severa  loon  sequ  en  oes  bey  on  d  p  rivate  sector 
profit  or  Joss.  First,  it  m  aym  ake  the  nations  in  Centraland 
E  astern  E  urope depend  iess on  Russian  petroieum  products 
fend  preclude  potentialeconom  ic  coercion ) .  Second,  it  oou  id 
produce  considerabie  revenues  for  poorer  countries  in  the 
region  that  desperate  Jy  need  it.  Third,  the  prospects  ibr 
econom  ic  generation  hoid  the  potential  to  dam  pen 
Jon g-stan din g  anim  osities  in  the  region,  although  this  is  an 
optim  istic  hope.42  Fourth,  significant  production  couJd 
reduce  European  fend  perhaps  gJobal)  dependence  upon 
M  iddJe  E  astern  oil. 

Security  Initiatives. 

The  United  States  has  significant  interests  and 
responsibilities  around  the  globe.  This  leads  to  high 
demands  on  U  JS  .  aimed  forces  in  Europe  and  beyond. 
M  oreover,  U  JS  .  forces  possess  unique  capabilities  (eg., 
satellites,  intelligence,  and  com  m  and,  control,  and 
com  m  unications)  or  have  capabilities  that  greatly  exceed 
others  (eg.,  pow er  promotion  and  Jogistics  support).  The 
combination  of  wider  interests  and  greater  m  ilitary 
capabilities  transJates  into  increased  dem  ands  for  U  JS  . 
forces  around  the  gJobe. 

To  ensure  that  dem  ands  do  not  strain  the  U  JS  .  aim  ed 
forces  or  the  U  JS  .  T  reasury,  W  ashington  m  ust  continue  to 
encourage  our  European  allies  to  assume  greater 
responsibility  for  m  ain tailing  stability  and  security  in 
Europe. An  agreed  E  SD  Iw  ouJd  be  a  first  step  in  providing 
the  capabilities  necessary  forE  urope  to  assum  e  a  Jarger  roJe 
in  providing  for  its  ow  n  security  .43  It  aJso  is  a  prerequisite  for 
m  ore  effectiveJy  m  odemizing  and  transfoim  ing  European 
forces  from  their  C  oJd  W  ar  preoccupation  w  ith  territorial 
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defense  to  forces  capable  of  protecting  national  interests. 
Such  changes  aiso  could  better  prepare  European  m  ilitary 
forces  for  in  creased  participation  in  shaping  activities  .M  ost 
im  portantiy,  ESDI  offers  the  opportunity  for  creating  the 
power  projection  capabilities  needed  to  handle 
sm  aller-scale  contingencies w ithin  Europe, asw ellas  along 
its  periphery . C  ertain  ly ,  w  hen  interests  dictate,  the  U  nited 
States  m  ust be  prepared  to  assist  its  allies  and  partners  in 
these  matters.  But,  Europe  must  progressively  assume 
greater  responsibility  for  its  ow  n  security . 

An  effective  ESD  I  can  be  a  two-edged  sword  for  the 
United  States,  however.  Beyond  the  benefits  outlined 
above,  an  effective  ESDI  coupled  with  improved 
conventional  capabilities  could  translate  into  increased 
European  independence  in  foreign  andm  ilitary  policy  .This 
m  ay  offer  E  uropeans  greater  latitude  ofpolicy  and  m  ilitary 
operations  than  has  previously  been  the  case.  W  ithin  the 
m  ilitary  sphere—  as  in  the  political  arena—  therefore,  the 
U  nited  States  m  ay  have  to  adapt  its  leadership  style  to 
reflect  shifting  pow  er  relations  w  ithin  N  A  TO  ,  as  w  ell  as 
betw  een  E  urope  and  the  U  nited  States. 

At  the  sam  e  tim  e,  the  capabilities  needed  for  E  SD  I  also 
could  serve  European  interests  beyond  the  Continent, 
should  thatbe necessary  .T  hese  sam  e  capabilities  also  could 
support  common  European-U  JS  .  interests  in  other  key 
regions  of  the  globe.  This  could  pern  it  a  rationalization  of 
defense  responsibilities  and  liabilities  that  keeps  the  U  JS  . 
defense  burden  within  m  anageable  lim  its,  avoiding  what 
historian  Paul  Kennedy  refers  to  as  "imperial 
overstretch."44  Thus,  while  leadership  "costs"  may  be 
inherent  in  the  fonn  ulation  of  an  effective  ESDI,  the 
cost-loenefit  analysis  is  favorable . 

Even  w  ith  a  developing  E  SD  I,  the  U  nited  States  w  ill 
have  to  m  a  in  tain  an  adequate  m  ilitary  presence  in  E  urope 
for  the  first  decades  of  the  21st  century.  This  does  not 
contradict  the  need  for  supporting  E  SD  I.  The  feet  rem  ains 
that  building  an  effective  ESD  Iw  illnot  occur  ovemightand 
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E  uropean  s  w  ilLneed  tin  e  to  create  the  requisite  capabilities 
and  to  transform  m  iiitary  organizations  shaped  by  four 
decades  of  the  Coid  W  ar.  The  U  nited  States  wiilhave  to 
sustain  its  presence  over  this  period  of  tran  sition .  Thus, 
while  the  United  States  shouid  wean  Europe  from  too 
strong  a  dependence  upon  U  .S  .  m  iiitary  power,  a 
precipitous  U  JS  .  withdrawal  at  this  time  oouid  Jeave  a 
ieadership  vacuum  that  E  uropeans  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
fill.  How  quickly  and  to  what  degree  this  shouid  occur 
undoubtedly  will  be  the  subject  of  considerable  debate  in 
W  ashington  and  European  capitals. 

0  ne  point  of  that  debate  m  ay  depend  on  how  NATO 
nations  respond  to  the  integration  ofthe  arm  ed  forces  ofthe 
Czech  Republic,  H  ungary,  and  Poland,  and  any  foture 
invitees.  The  U  nited  States  m  ay  have  to  ensure  that  the 
addition  of  these  forces  is  not  used  as  an  excuse  for  existing 
NATO  members  to  decrease  their  own  respective  forces. 
M  oreover,  as  these  forces  are  integrated  into  the  Alliance's 
m  iiitary  structure,  the  U  nited  States  and  its  NATO  allies 
m  ust  ensure  that  current  capabilities  are  suitably 
restructured  and  m  odemized  to  m  eet  the  dem  ands  ofthe 
anticipated  foture  security  environm  ent.45 

The  size  and  focus  of  the  U  JS  .  presence  in  Europe 
undoubtedly  will  change.  Force  size,  structures,  and 
organizations  w  ill  adapt  to  accom  m  odate  evolving  security 
condition s.M  ost  im  portantm  ay  be  the  shift  from  the  C  old 
W  ar  focus  on  Central  Europe  to  greater  attention  to 
sm  aller-scale  contingencies  along  Europe's  southern  and 
southeastern  borders.  Increased  levels  of  peacetim  e 
engagement  activities  to  shape  the  European  security 
environm  ent  w  ill  be  im  portant,  as  w  ell.  This  w  ill  require 
different  capabilities,  or  at  least  a  different  proportion  of 
capabilities,  than  w  as  case  during  the  C  old  W  ar. 

That  having  been  said,  forces  rem  a  in  in  g  in  Europe  w  ill 
have  to  retain  credible  com  bat  capability.  T  o  contribute  to 
deterrence  and  reassurance  roles  in  Europe,  these  forces 
still  w  illneed  adequate  levels  of  com  batpow  er.D  e  spite  the 
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obvious  improvements  in  the  European  security 
environm  ent,  these  forces  undoubtedly  w  iilbe  called  upon 
to  respond  to  sm  aller-^cale  contingencies  in  Europe  or  along 
its  periphery  .They  also  m  ustrem  a  in  capable  of  responding 
rapidly  to  a  m  apr  conflict  in  another  theater  of  operations 
beyond  E  urope  .Tom  a  in  tain  an  adequate  balance  betw  een 
shaping  and  responding  m  issions  will  require  deft 
restructuring  ofU  JS  .forces  in  Europe. 

The  U  nited  States  also  can  use  support  for  E  SD  I  as  a 
means  of  improving  modernization  and  interoperability 
with  its  Europeans  allies  and  partners.  This  could  help 
avoid  unnecessary  and  debilitating  in tra -Alliance  debates 
over  standardization,  rationalization,  and  interoperability 
that  have  plagued  the  Allan  ce  in  the  past. 46  U  sed  properly, 
E  SD  I  could  lead  to  pooled  research  and  developm  ent  efforts 
that  conceivably  could  save  the  U  nited  States  and  E  urope 
time  and  resources.  Obviously,  increased  military 
integration  should  accompany  these  overarching  security 
changes.W  hole  it  is  stilltoo  early  to  say  w  hen  and  w  here  the 
N  orth  Atlantic  C  ouncilm  ight  invite  other  European  states 
to  pin  the  Alliance,  prudence  dictates  that  Alliance 
structures  and  practices  m  ust  continue  to  evolve  to  prepare 
NATO  for  such  eventualities. 

U  JS  .  support  for  farther  enlarging  NATO  w  ill  require 
farther  adaptation  of  the  Alliance's  integrated  military 
structure. In  the  near  term  ,  this  w  illrequ  ire  integrating  the 
declared  forces  of  the  several  aim  ed  forces  from  the  new 
accessions  to  the  Alliance  C  zech  Republic,  H  ungary,  and 
Poland).Toassistthiseffort,theU  5  .Govemm  entwillhave 
to  convince  a  somewhat  skeptical  C on gress  to  continue 
supporting  infrastructure  spending  in  N  A  TO  to  assist  new 
m  em  bers.47  The  U  JS  .  G  ovemm  ent  also  w  illhave  to  ensure 
that  European  allies  shoulder  a  foir  share  ofthatburden  . 

P  erhaps  m  ore  difficult  w  ill  be  U  JS  .  efforts  to  adapt  the 
m  Hilary  com  m  and  and  control  structure  of  the  Alliance. 
Such  efforts,  to  date,  have  borne  lim  ited  fruit.48  The  crux  of 
fiature  adaptation  hinges  on  determ  ininghow  best  to  return 
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France  to  the  Alliance's  military  structure  without 
debilitating  m  iiitary  planning  and  execution  capabilities. 
As  the  recent  brouhaha  over  comm  and  of  Allied  Forces 
Southern  Europe  dem  onstrates,  this  w  ill  be  no  easy 
task.49For  the  m  om  ent,  this  m  ay  m  ean  im  plem  enting 
current  initiatives,  and  letting  the  French  grasp  in  their 
own  time  the  advantages  of  halting  their  obstructionist 
behavior.  0  ver  the  longer  tern  ,  especially  ifE  SD  Ibecom  es 
a  reality,  the  U  nited  States  m  ay  have  to  soften  its  current 
hard-line  stance  on  who  occupies  key  com  m  and  positions 
w  ithin  the  integrated  m  iiitary  structure. 

Further  enhancem  ents  of  the  existing  P  fl?  program  also 
w  illbeneft  the  European  security  dim  ate.O  n  the  one  hand, 
new  in itia fives m  ay  assistnations  in  preparing  forultim  ate 
NATO  m  em  bership  (sh  ould  they  desire). 0  n  the  other  hand, 
should  a  nation  not  opt  for  NATO  membership,  such 
program  enhancem  ents  could  increase  cooperation  betw  een 
NATO  andnonm  embers. Som  epotentialinitiatives include: 

1 )  D  esignation  ofP  fP  'Heployable  forces" and  som  e  asyet 
undefined  relationship  with  existing  N  ATO -declared 
m  ultinationalheadquarters; 

2)  G  neater  detail  in  the  current  'Planning  and  Review 
Process"  to  m  ake  it  m  ore  sim  ilar  to  the  Alliance's  force 
planning  process; 

3)  Increased  'P  artner  StaffE  lem  ents"participation  w  ith 
the  In  tem  ation  a  1M  iiitary  Staff  and  the  top  tw  o  levels  ofthe 
integrated  com  m  and  structure; 

4 )  Increased  num  bers  of  in  tem  ation  alposts  in  the  P  art- 
nership  C  oordination  C  ell;  and, 

5)  Addition  alpartner  dip  lorn  aticm  issions  accredited  to 
NATO  Headquarters. 

In  addition  to  the  highly  successful PfP  Program  ,  the 
Euro-AtlanticPartnership  C  ouncilprovides  the  education 
and  experience  necessary  for  potential  m  em  bers  to  learn 
how  to  work  inside  N  ATO  .  It  also  enhances  m  ultinational 
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security  cooperation  and  allays  Russian  fears  should 
M  osoow  participate  in  it.  The  program  also  allow  s  fer  the 
integration  of  U  kraine  and  the  Baltic  States  into  the 
European  security  agenda  and  provides  reassurance  and 
som  e  ferm  of  tangible  or  visible  concern  fer  their  security. 

M  ost  of  these  initiatives  hold  the  prom  ise  of  helping 
m  eet  U  .S  .  ob Actives  not  only  in  Europe  but  also  in 
responding  to  future  crises  outside  Europe.  U  sing  Pf?  to 
ensure  that  partner  states  are  com  patfele  w  ith  E  SD  I  w  ill 
help  ensure  that  Europeans  will  be  better  prepared  to 
cooperate  w  ith  the  U  nited  States  when  m  utual  interests 
w ill  benefit.  This  will  not  only  reduce  the  U  JS  .  defense 
burdens  in  E  urope,  but  also  globally,  w  hile  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  potential  coalition  s . 

At  the  very  least,  these  program  s  singly  or  in 
combination  should  increase  transparency  in  security 
affairs.  W  ithin  NATO  ,  they  will  help  prevent  the 
renationalization  of  members'  defense  policies.  Outside 
NATO  ,  these  m  easures  should  reduce  the  incentives  fer 
individual  nations  to  pursue  unilateral  security  policies 
that  m  ight  cause  anxiety  am  ong  their  neighbors.  At  best, 
they  can  contribute  to  increased  defense  integration  w  ithin 
NATO  ,  as wellas Europe  as  a  whole. 

CINC  USEUCOM’s  Stra tegy  of  Rea diness and 
Engagement. 

Support  of  CSFP,  ESDI,  NATO  enlargement  and 
adaptation,  and  P  fP  are  longer-term  initiatives.!  o  support 
U  JS  .  interests  and  policies  in  Europe  in  the  near  term  , 
U  SEU  COM  has  outlined  a  num  ber  of  strategic  ob  Actives  in 
cinc  useucom 's  Strategy  of  Readiness  and  Engagement 
(1998).  The  intent  here  is  not  to  exam  ine  each  ob  Active  in 
detail.0  n  their  face,  these  ob  Actives  supportU  J3  .interests, 
goais,  and  policies.  T he  task  here  is  to  assess  their  ability  to 
contribute  to  the  vision  of  a  future  Europe. 
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S even  (of eleven )U  SEUCOM  ob Actives directly relate to 
shaping  E  urope's  21st  century  security  environm  ent: 

1 )  M  a  in  tain ,  support,  and  contribute  to  the  integrity  and 
adaptation  of  N  A  T  0  . 

2)  H  eip  prepare  the  m  ilitaries  of  invited  nations  to  inte¬ 
grate  w  ith  NATO. 

3)  Prom  ote  stability,  dem  ocratization ,  m  ilitary  profes¬ 
sionalism  ,  and  closer  relationships  with  NATO  in  the 
nations  of  Central  Europe  and  the  N  IS  . 

4 )  Support U  JS  .efforts to  ensure  self-au stain ingprogress 
for  the  D  ayton  process;  develop  m  ilitary  institutions  in  the 
form  er  Yugoslavia  adapted  to  civilian  control. 

5)  Ensure  freedom  of  m  aritim  e  and  aeronautic  lines  of 
com  m  unication . 

6 )  P  rovide  prom  pt  respon  se  to  hum  anitarian  crises . 

7) M  ain  tain  a  high  state  of  readiness  in  EU  COM  forces.50 

W  ith  in  the  U  SEU  COM  strategy,  NATO  rem  ains  the 
centerpiece  ofU  JS  .engagem  ent  in  Europe.  The  Alliance  is 
uniquely  positioned  to  m  eet  the  continued  dem  ands  of 
oolfective  defense  of  its  members,  and  through  NATO 
enlargement,  chartered  relationships  with  Russia  and 
Ukraine,  and  PiP  activities  to  support  inclusive  mutual 
security  arrangem  ents  throughout  Europe51.  U  SEU  COM 
efforts  to  support  the  Alliance,  therefore,  are  considerable. 
W  ith  in  N  ATO  ,U  SEU  COM  helps  fulfill  the  m  ilitary  aspects 
of  enlargem  ent.  It  contributes  to  farther  evolution  of 
com  m  and  and  control  arrangem  ents  and  provides 
substantialforces  and  capabilities—  especially  intelligence, 
communications,  and  power  projection—  to  Alliance 
m  ilitary  authorities. 

External  to  the  Alliance,  U  SEUCOM  supports  PfP 
activities  and  uses  bilateral  activities  to  assist  invited 
nations  to  prepare  ferN  ATO  m  em  bership  .52These  activities 
also  foster  increased  professionalism  within  Central  and 
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Eastern  European  aimed  forces  and  civilian  control  over 
those  forces.53  USEUCOM  also  promotes  closer 
relationships  with  friendly  democratic  neutrals  that 
support  NATO  efforts  to  Increase  stability  and 
transparency  in  defense  matters  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 
M  oreover,  USEUCOM  uses  bilateral  contacts  w  ith  Russia 
andU  kraine  to  bolster  the  chartered  relationships  between 
those  tw  o  countries  and  N  A  TO  .54  Four  particular  initiatives 
deserve  special  note:  the  G  eorge  C  .  M  arshall  Center  fer 
European  Security  Studies,  the  Joint  Contact  Team 
Program  ,  the  State  Partnership  Program  ,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense's  security  assistance  program  ,55 
These  efforts  buiid  trust  and  confidence  that  contribute  to 
increased  understanding  and  stability  in  Europe. 

USEUCOM  also  plays  a  m  apr  roie  in  supporting  U  JS  . 
efforts  to  ensure  self-sustaining  progress  for  the  D  ayton 
peace  process.  Providing  the  bulk  of  the  U  .S  .  force 
contribution  to  the  Jm  piem  entation  Force  (IFOR)  and 
Stabilization  Force  (SFOR)  operations  and  the  National 
Support  Element  in  Hungary,  alone,  is  a  significant 
achievem  ent. Adding  to  these  challenging  deploym  entshas 
been  the  U  JS  .  contribution  to  the  NATO  -Jed  A  Hied  F  orce 
campaign  against  Yugoslavia  and  the  subsequent 
contribution  of  U  JS  .  forces  to  the  K  osovo  Jm  piem  entation 
F orce  (KFOR).U  JS  . forces  (JargeJy  draw n  from  U  SE U  COM 
units)  participating  in  JFO  R ,  SFO  R  and  K FO  R  have  m  ade 
sign alcontributions beyond  the  requirem  entslaidoutin  the 
various  peace  im  piem  entation  agreem  ents.  These  include 
assistance  in  infrastructure  restoration,  economic 
restructuring,  serving  as  roiem  odelsforprofessionalarm  ed 
forces  that  are  sub  pet  to  civilian  control/  and  assisting  in 
ejections  at  all  Jevels  of  govemm  ent  over  the  course  of  the 
past  3  years.56  These  initiatives  have  directly  contributed 
not  onJy  to  the  restoration  of  a  safe  and  secure  environm  ent 
in  B  osnia,  but  also  have  directly  assisted  in  that  nation's 
recovery  from  the  depths  of  a  vicious  civilw  ar. 

In  addition  to  its  w  ork  inside  B  osnia,  U  SE  U  C  0  M  also 
has  Jaunchedpeaoetim  e  engagem  ent  and  shaping  activities 
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in  tiie  rem  ainder  of  the  Balkans,  as  well  as  in  Central 
Europe  that  have  contributed  farmer  to  the  prospects  fcra 
self-sustaining  peace  in  the  region.  USEUCOM  has 
supported  the  U  .N  Preventive  Deployment  Force 
Operation  ABLE  SENTRY  in  U  JS  .  parlance)  along  the 
border  between  the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia, 
Albania,  and  the  Form  er  Yugoslav  Republic  ofM  aoedonia 
FYROM  ).  The  success  of  this  deploym  ent  has  been  noted 
nearly  universally . 57  M  oreover,U  SEU  C  OM  units  are  in  the 
forefront  of  com  bined  U  S  -international  efforts  to  stabilize 
the  post-conflict  situation  in  Kosovo.  Together,  these 
actions  not  only  have  contributed  significantly  to 
short-term  stability  in  the  form  er  Yugoslavia,  but  also  m  ay 
serve  as  the  foundation  for  longer-term  stability  w  ithin  the 
B  alkans,  as  a  w  hole. 

Som  e  observers  m  ay  view  'Ten sure  freedom  of  m  aritim  e 
and  aeronautic  lines  of  com  m  unication"  as  being  m  ore  a 
response  than  a  shaping  activity.  Such  an  interpretation 
m  ay  be  unnecessarily  narrow ,  however.  Responding  to  a 
particular  crisis  occasionally  m  ay  overlap  w  ith  longucange 
shaping  activities.  Thus,  responding  and  shaping  can  have 
complementary  purposes.  Creating  the  conditions  that 
allow  for  the  free  and  unfettered  use  of  lines  of 
com  m  unication  w  ithin  U  SEU  COM 's  area  of  responsibility, 
for  example,  certainly  contributes  to  a  positive  future 
security  environment.  Thus,  a  freedom  of  navigation 
exercise  in  the  G  u If  of  Sidra  or  exercises  in  the  B  lack  Sea 
establish  precedents  that  will  shape  future  actions  and 
security  conditions. 

P  roviding  prom  pt  response  to  hum  anitarian  crises  also 
w  ould  appear  to  fallm  ore  under  responding  than  shaping. 
But  there  is  still  a  portion  of  such  m  issions  that  support 
engagem  ent.  First,  rapid  response  helps  shape  conditions 
for  peaceful  resolution  of  an  ongoing  crisis,  or  prevents 
hum  anitarian  conditions  from  expanding  into  a  conflict, 
whether  internal  or  external.  Second,  by  m  itigating  dire 
eoonom  ic consequences,  such  hum  anitarian  respon seshelp 
elim  in  ate  or  m  itigate  conditions  that  m  ight  contribute  to 
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future  instability  or  conflict.  Third,  hum  anitarian 
responses  contribute  to  a  w  ell  of  goodw  ill  that  the  U  noted 
Statesm  ay  find  usefo  Isom  e  day. Lastly,  the  U  JS  .position  as 
a  worid  leader  dem  andsthattheU  nited  States  take  the  Head 
in  m  any  hum  anitarian  efforts.  Indeed,  in  som  e  cases,  the 
U  nited  States  m  ay  be  the  oniy  nation  that  possesses  the 
requisite  capabilities  needed  to  conduct  such  operations 
feq.,  ion  grange  transportation,  giobal  com  m  unications, 
and  logistics). 

N  one  of  these  initiatives  w  iilbear  fruit,  how  ever,  unless 
U  SEU  COM  forces  m  a  in  tain  a  high  state  of  readiness.  This 
applies  to  com  bat  and  non  com  bat  roles.  Readiness  provides 
the  sine  QUB  non  for  m  aintaining  USEUCOM  's  ability  to 
fight  and  w  in  am  a  prtheaterw  ar,  and  to  respond  effectively 
to  the  foillrange  of  potential  crises.  These  capabilities  also 
undergird  USEUCOM  's  contribution  to  deterrence,  as  w  ell 
as  its  ability  to  support  operations  in  other  theaters  of 
operation.  In  short,  without  adequate  attention  to 
readiness,  U  SEU  COM  w  ILL  have  great  difficulty  carrying 
out  the  initiatives,  planned  or  potential,  that  w  ill  shape 
Europe's  21st  century  security  environm  entto  the  m  utual 
benefit  of E  urope  and  the  U  nited  States.58 

To  help  ensure  readiness,  while  fulfilling  the  Nstionsl 
MilitBry  StrBtegy,  C  IN  CEU  R  recognized  the  need  to  plan 
theater-"w ide  peacetime  activities.  As  a  result,  EUCOM 
developed  a  uniqueprooess  forplanning  and  executing  w  hat 
hasbeoom  e  know  n  as  "shap in g" activities,  conducted  under 
the  strategy  ofengagem  ent.  The  Theater  Security  P  lanning 
System  produced  strategy  docum  ents  at  alllevels  (theater, 
region, and  country).  The  purpose  ofthisprooess  w  as  to  vet 
the  objectives  that  support  strategies.  U  sing  the 
USEUCOM  's  Theater  Security  Planning  System  as  a 
m  odel,  the  Joint  Staff  developed  the  Theater  E  ngagem  ent 
Planning  System  ,  which  is  currently  used  throughout  the 
com  batantoom  m  ands  to  develop  shaping  strategic  concepts 
and  shaping  activities.59  Currently,  EUCOM  conducts 
approximately  3,000  engagement  activities  annually, 
w  ithin  som  e  30  different  categories  of  Activities 60 
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Finally,the  1998  revision  ofthe  U  nified  C  om  m  and  P  ian 
has  assigned  to  EU  COM  the  following  new  countries  ibr 
planning  and  shaping  responsibilities^  oldova,  Ukraine, 
B elarus,  G  eorgia.  Arm  enia,  and  A zerbalpn,  as  w  ellas  the 
Black  Sea.61  This  has  increased  significantly  the  com  m  and's 
responsibilities,  particularly  ibr  planning  and  executing 
shaping  activities.  Ukraine  now  becomes  USEUCOM  's 
largest  shaping  program  .62 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  importance  ofU  S  .  national  interests  in  Europe  is 
unlikely  to  abate  in  the  period  under  examination. 
Increased  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
evolving  European  political,  economic,  and  security 
organizations  could  lead  to  even  greater  trans-Atlantic 
bonds.  The  United  States,  therefore,  has  a  considerable 
stake  in  bringing  to  fruition  the  vision  outlined  above  (or 
one  sim  ilar  to  it).  Despite  the  obvious  feet  that  posited 
conditions  will  benefit  the  U  nited  States,  Europe  and  its 
citizens  also  w  ould  gamer  trem  endous  advantages.  Thus, 
E  urope,  too,  has  a  stake  in  such  a  positive  outoom  e. 

But  such  an  outcom  e  is  not  guaranteed.  U  JS  .-European 
culturalafSnitiesm  ay  dim  in  ish  .In  the  absence  of  am  assive 
extern al threat, perceived m  utualU  JS  .-European  interests 
m  ay  lessen .  E  conom  ic  com  petition  betw  een  the  U  nited 
States  and  E  urope  or  am  ong  large  regionaltrading  blocs  for 
global  or  regional  m  arkets  could  be  intense,  farther 
m  agnifying  the  divergence  of  interests.  For  this  vision  to 
becom  e  reality,  therefore,  w  ill  require  m  utual  efforts  and, 
som  etim  es,  substantial  changes  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Nonetheless,  we  generally  do  not  see  any  need  for 
dram  a  tic  changes  in  the  ongoing  econom  ic,  political/  and 
security  evolution  ofE urope. C ertainly,  w  e  w  ould  w  elcom  e 
any  acceleration  of  positive  trends  that  w  ill  increase  the 
num  berofm  arketdem  ocracies  that  seek  to  resolve  disputes 
through peaoefelm  eans.Butthisdoesnotcallforwholesale 
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overhaulof  current  system  s.lndeed,toorapidachangem  ay 
create  in  stability  th  at  the  U  noted  States  and  Europe  hope  to 
avoid.  Thus,  we  support  evolutionary  initiatives  and 
continued  progress  aiong  foreseeable  lines. 

0  n  the  econom  ic  front,  E  urope  m  ust  continue  to  w  iden 
and  deepen  its  econom  ic  in stitutions. Accession  to  the  E U  , 
particularly,  m  ust  rem  ain  a  viable  option  for  all  eligible 
countries. The  im  portant decision  m  ade  attheEU  H  elsinki 
sum  m  it  in  D  ecem  ber  1999  to  open  m  em  bership  accession 
negotiations  to  expand  the  com  m  unity  from  15  to  2  8  orm  ore 
countries  is  no  tew  orthy  for  European  security.63  That  said, 
econ  om  ic  in  tegration  does  n  ot  h  ave  to  occu  r  strictly  th  rou  gh 
theEU  .TheEU  and  nonm  em  bers  should  be  free  to  pursue  a 
"variable  geom  etry"  that  accom  m  odates  national  and 
regional  differences  within  the  larger  organization.  The 
intent,  rather,  is  to  pursue  options  that  m  ake  national 
econom  ies  m  ore  open  and  to  preclude  a  catastrophic 
econom  ic  failure  that  affects  large  portions  of  the  E  uropean 
and  globaleconom  ies. 

This  last  point  underscores  the  im  portanoe  of  ensuring 
that  Russia,  especially,but  also  U  kraine  and  the  other  N  IS 
states  m  erge  their  econom  ies  into  the  E  uropean  econom  ic 
system  .  The  inability  to  effect  such  integration  risks 
creating  a  tiered  system  of  "haves"  and  'have-nots,"  where 
the  latter  group  m  ay  perceive  that  it  has  no  stake  in 
supporting  European  stability.  Indeed,  such  "have-nots" 
may  conclude  that  they  have  tremendous  incentive  to 
overturn  existing  European  economic,  political,  and 
security  institutions,  architectures,  and  system  s. 

European  economic  integration  should  occur  in  close 
partnership  with  the  United  States.  M  uch  m  ore  can  be 
accom  plished,  for  exam  pie  in  integrating  Russian  and  N  IS 
econom  ies  into  European  and  global  econom  ies,  if  the 
U nited  States  and  key  European  nations  and  institutions 
cooperate.  Equally,  hostile  trade  competition  or,  worse, 
debilitating  U  J3  .-E  U  trade  w  ars  could  significantly  dam  age 
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longterm  U  JS  .and  European  national  interests  not  on  ly  in 
the  eoonom  i c  sphere,  but  also  in  security  m  atters. 

Recommended  changes  in  European  political  institu¬ 
tions  generaiiy  parallel  the  econom  ic  transform  ations 
outlined  above.  In  creased  politicalintegration  that  in  eludes 
all  European  nation-states  is  a  desirabie  and  achievabie 
goal.  M  ore  im  portant,  perhaps,  than  increased 
pan-European  institutions  is  a  greater  focus  on  ensuring 
individualandm  inority  rights. Redressing realorperceived 
inequities  in  minority  rights,  in  particular,  will  greatly 
im  provethepotentialforlongd^erm  stab ility w  ithin Europe. 

In  the  security  arena, Europe  should  strive  to  create  an 
effective  European  Security  and  Defense  Initiative.  The 
U  nited  States  should  support  such  efforts.  This  should  not 
require,  how  ever,  creating  new  m  echanism  s  or  erecting  new 
'Institutions,"  if  they  are  at  the  expense  of  creating  needed 
military  capabilities.  Europe  should  evolve  its  role  in 
security  affairs  w  ithin  existing  structures,  such  as  0  SCE  , 
EU  M  estem  European  U  nion  (W  EU  ),N  ATO  ,  P  IP  ,  and  the 
Euro^tlantic  Partnership  Council  £1APC),  for  example. 
These  organizations,  if  properly  adapted,  can  resolve 
impending  conflicts  or,  if  violence  breaks  out,  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  halt  conflict  and  achieve  a  lasting 
politicalsettlem  ent.An  excellent  exam  pie  of  this  capability 
and  potential  results  is  the  ongoing  significant  internal 
adaptation  of  N  A  T  0  . 

This  adaptation  w  illhave  to  include  changed  roles  and 
participation  in  security  institutions.  European  states  will 
have  to  take  a  larger  role  in  ensuring  their  own  security. 
Thisw  illm  ean,asw  ell,  taking  the  steps  necessary  to  ensure 
that  they  possess  the  m  ilitary  capabilities  needed  to  m  eet 
the  potential  challenges  of  the  21st  century  security 
environm  ent.  This  also  w  illm  ean  less  reliance  on  the  U  JS  . 
political  leadership  within  European  security 
organizations,  as  w  ellas  during  crises  .A  strongerE  uropean 
security  role  also  should  lead  to  im  provem  ents  in  m  ilitary 
capabilities,  which  m  any  European  states  have  let  languish 
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over  the  last  decade .  At  the  sam  e  1dm  e,  these  changes  w  ill 
require  the  U  noted  States  to  alter  how  it  cooperates  w  ith 
Europe,  relying  more  heavily  on  prior  consultation  and 
developing  consensus  prior  to  rather  than  after  the  feet.  It 
alsom  aym  ean  thattheU  nited  Statesm  ustietgo  ofsom  e  of 
its  authority  and  leadership  positions.  W  hile  psycho¬ 
logically  difficult,  these  changes  can  occur  without 
dam  aging  U  JS  .or  European  national  interests. 

A  continued  U  JS  .  military  presence  in  Europe  will 
rem  ain  an  essential  elem  ent  of  the  European  security 
environm  ent  fbr  the  foreseeable  foture.P  artially,  this  is  to 
reassure  allies  and  partners  of  the  continued  U  .S  . 
com  m  ibm  ent  to  E  urope,  w  hich  w  illbe  especially  im  portant 
during  this  period  oftransition  .These  forces  alsow  illplay  a 
key  role  in  shaping  the  foture  E  uropean  and  globalsecurity 
environm  ents  through  a  broad  range  of  peacetim  e 
engagem  ent  and  shaping  activities.  E  specially  im  portant 
m  ay  be  helping  form  er  com  m  unist  m  ilitaries  transform 
them  selves  into  defen  se  establishm  ents  th  at  con  form  to  the 
norm  s  of dem  ocratic civil-m  ilitary  relations.  Should  a  crisis 
arise  in  E  urope,U  JS  .m  ilitary  units  also  w  ou  Id  be  positioned 
to  respond  quickly.They  also  could  foster  com  patible,ifnot 
common,  doctrine  and  operational  procedures  among 
potential  coalition  partners  to  facilitate  com  bined 
operations  within  or  outside  Europe.  Lastly,  forces 
stationed  in  E  urope  w  illbe  positioned  to  respond  quickly  to 
crises  that  m  ay  erupt  in  other  areas  of  the  w  orld  or  to 
support  operations  in  other  theaters. 

W  hile  all  elem  ents  of  the  U  JS  .  arm  ed  forces  w  ill 
contribute  to  a  foture  presence  in  Europe,  land  forces  w ill 
play  them  ore  dom  inant  role.  Land  forces  are  less  transient 
than  sea  or  air  forces,  and,  therefore,  provide  greater 
reassurance  to  allies  and  partners. E  qually,  land  forces  are 
m  ost  appropriate  for  perform  ing  the  broad  range  of 
m  issions  that  fell  under  peacetim  e  engagem  ent  and 
shaping  activities.  Because  most  emerging  democracies 
depend  m  ost  heavily  on  land  forces,  m  oreover,  U  JS  .  Arm  y 
units  and  personnel  offer  the  better  role  m  odel  for 
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appropriate  civil-tn  ilitary  relations.  Sim  ilarly,  iand  forces 
offer  the  best  m  eans  for  fecilitating  the  deveiopm  ent  of 
common  doctrine  and  operational  procedures.  Lastly, 
because  of  the  nature  of  probabie  crises  in  Europe,  iand 
forces  m  ay  predom  in  ate  in  any  responses. 

Achieving  desired  political,  econom  ic,  and  security 
conditions  in  Europe  that  benefit  both  Europe  and  the 
United  States  w iil  not  happen  on  its  own.  As  indicated 
above,  a  num  ber  of  obstacies  w  iilhave  to  be  overcom  e,  not 
the  Jeastofw  hich  w  iilbe  the  integration  ofRussia,U  kraine, 
and  the  N  IS  into  Europe's  political,  security,  and, 
especiaiiy,  econom  ic  system  s.  But  while  difficult,  these 
challenges  are  not  overwhelm.  ing.Progressm  ay  com  e  in  fits 
and  starts,  and  occasional  strains  in  trans-A tiantic 
relations  w  ill  occur.  But  none  of  these  difficulties  w  ill  be 
insurm  ountable.W  ith  perseverance  and  close  cooperation 
the  United  States  and  Europe  can  turn  the  vision  into 
reality. 
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